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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

tribution to the subject, but is by no means conclusive, and lacks in that 
in judicial and scientific accuracy, which is so essential now, in this sub- 
ject where so much loose thinking and writing occurs. 

Hartford, Conn. T. D. Ceotheks. 



Prison Association of New York. Sixty-Eighth Annual Eeport and 

and Eeview of the Correctional System of New York State, 1912. 

Prepared by Dr. 0. F. Lewis, General Secretary. Pp. 278. 

The ever widening field of welfare work for prisoners is well illus- 
trated in the Sixty-Eighth Annual Eeport of the Prison Association of 
New York. The measure of the mission of that organization is not 
marked merely the practical aid given to some hundreds of paroled of- 
fenders and probationers, important though it be. This is indicated by 
the fact that while seventy-five pages are given to describing this direct 
work, over two hundred pages are devoted to a discriminating description 
of the penal and reformatory system of New York state. The pen pic- 
ture of the different departments of work carried on by the association, 
is both enlightening and appealing. The organization of the work into 
bureaus; one for the care of state paroled men, another for local proba- 
tion service, and one for the relief of prisoner's families, in addition to 
the activities of the administrative department, shows the work of an able 
and orderly executive. The traditions for statesmanlike reform estab- 
lished in the organization of this society by Dr. E. C. Wines, and con- 
tinued by Dr. S. J. Barrows, have been sustained and extended by the 
broad scholarship and energetic leadership of Dr. 0. F. Lewis, the pres- 
ent general secretary. 

That Dr. Lewis conceives the functions of the society to extend far 
beyond the rescue and relief of individuals, is illustrated by the compre- 
hensive and adequate portrayal of conditions in the present correctional 
system in New York state. Both the good and the evil features are de- 
scribed with impartial fairness, and it is evident the writer has seen what 
he describes and knows what he is talking about. In addition to many 
comparative tables and views of institutions, the portrayal itself is so 
well classified that the report is sure to be read and utilized for purposes 
of comparison in other states. We find an illuminating statement of the 
scope of the problem; a statement of the different theories of punish- 
ment; a classification of the different offenders and of the institutions 
established for their punishment or treatment. The report shows that 
although the penal system of New York state is centralized and highly 
organized, it has nevertheless not succeeded in eliminating some of the 
greatest handicaps to penal reform. Its correctional system, for in- 
stance, has not become innocent of politics. While it has abolished 
prison labor, its long established state industries have not become self- 
supporting. It has at Elmira the first reformatory ever known, and 
with far-seeing vision, the state is practicing the best approved methods 
in dealing with women prisoners at Bedford ; in demonstrating the f eas- 
ability of the honor system at Great Meadow prison, and in the establish- 
ment of a farm colony for inebriates and vagrants. On the contrary, and 
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in the meantime, many of the old badges of barbarism still continue in 
many of the prisons of this, as of other states. The cropped head, the 
rule of silence, the poor food, unwholesome cells, brutality of under of- 
ficials, and other features which impressed Thomas Mott Osborne, as so 
unnecessary in his experience, are set forth with force in this report. 
The general idleness in the county penitentiaries, the indefensible con- 
ditions in the average county jail, and the disgraceful buildings still in 
use at Sing Sing and on BlackwelPs Island are attacked and scored with 
courage and convincing argument. 

The most promising feature of the New York correctional system, 
as known, is perhaps in its centralized control and in the organization of 
its industries. It would seem from this report that the full possibilities 
of these features have yet to be realized by greater efficiency of adminis- 
tration. That the evil conditions should continue side by side with the 
good, is perhaps to be expected, so long as there is public indifference to 
the welfare of the downmost man, and the significance of his future pos- 
sibilities for weal or woe. The public cannot well continue indifferent, 
however, in face of the facts that are systematically marshalled in the 
report of the Prison Association of New York. As a matter of fact, the 
progress already made is no doubt largely due to the influence of this 
and other similar organizations. Because of the publicity given by their 
reports and their speakers to the fallacy of the old methods and the 
value of more humane and rational treatment, these agencies have be- 
come the focus of the forces of welfare work for the unfortunate offender. 
Because of their efforts, the attitude of the public toward the prisoner 
is changing with the process of the suns, and with the progress of the 
sons of men, and with the introduction of the spirit of the Golden Kule. 
To this end, the publication herewith reviewed, will be a valuable con- 
tribution and should be read by all concerned in the great problem of 
correction. 

Chicago. F. Emory Lyon. 



Die Bedeutung dee Handschrift im Civil-und Strafrecht. Bei- 
trage zur Keform der gerichtlichen Schriftexpertise. Von 
Dr. iur. Hans Schneichert, Kriminalkommissar am Kgl. Polizei- 
Prasidium in Berlin, Verlag von F. C. W. Vogel, Leipsig, 1906. 
Pp. 144, V. 4. 

Schneickert presents an interesting justification of the existence of 
the handwriting expert. The cataloguing of the different forms in 
which handwriting falsification and disguise occur and of the various 
civil suits that depend upon identification of handwriting points the 
need of handwriting testimony and raises the question as to the 
proper method of safeguarding such testimony. 

He seeks to have the handwriting expert placed on a level with 
other experts whose services are accepted without qustion. In every 
field of inquiry, as he shows, the expert has won his place only grad- 
ually and with effort. Always, in every line of work, there has oc- 
curred a gradual standardization of methods of investigation and a 
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